Blake                            [CH.
Judgment* The following quotation shows how Blake returned to
and elaborated his earlier doctrines of the Divine Image and the
Poetic Genius.
The world of imagination is the world of eternity. It is the divine bosom
into which vre shall all go after the death of the vegetated [t.e. mortal] body.
This world of imagination is infinite and eternal, whereas the world of
generation is finite and temporal. There exist in that eternal world the
eternal realities of everything which we see reflected in this vegetable glass
of nature. All things are comprehended in the divine body of the Saviour,
the true vine of eternity, the Human Imagination, who appeared to me
coming to judgment ... and throwing off the temporal that the eternal
might be established.
For Blake saw all things under the human form: 'all are men
in eternity/ And, to Crabb Robinson, he said 'we are all co-
existent with God ; members of the Divine body, and partakers of
the Divine nature'; or, again, concerning the divinity of Christ,
'He is the only God... And so am I and so are you.' From this
follows the insistence on vision, the immediate perception of the
' infinite and eternal * in everything ; literally, ' To see a World in
a grain of Sand-' In such a theory of knowledge, reason and sense-
perception cannot have place ; they, with the phenomenon of a
corporeal universe, are part of the error of natural religion, the
fallacies of moral valuation and of penal codes completing it Even
Wordsworth's attitude to nature is condemned as atheism. Thus
c all life consists of these two, throwing off error,.. and receiving
truth.' In the former case, the conflict is against the unregenerate
influences within and without; man must 'cleanse the face
of his spirit' by selfexamination, casting off the accretions of
merely mundane experience, till the identity of the individual with
the universal is established ha what Blake calls the Last Judgment
The positive aspect of visionary activity in mortality is a constant
seeking after the revealed truths of imagination, which are com-
prehended in Jesus.
' I know of no other Christianity * he writes * than the liberty both of body
and mind to exercise the Divine Arts of Imagination ... The Apostles knew
of no other GospeL What were aU their spiritual gifts? What is the
Divine Spirit? Is the Holy Ghost any other than an Intellectual Fountain?
.. What are the Treasures of Heaven which we are to lay up for ourselves ?
Are they any other than Mental [t.c. Imaginative] Studies and Performances ?
What are the Gifts of the Gospel ? are they not all Mental Gifts?'
What Blake states thus impressively in his prose, is stated under a
bewildering variety of apparently unconnected symbolic episodes,
in Jerusalem. Man, or Albion, is the battle-ground wherein the
forces of imagination contend against the forces of natural religion: